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WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF MOST WORTH? 
PART FOUR. 


EDUCATION FOR SELF-PRESERVATION. 


II APPILY, that all-important part of education which 

goes to secure direct self-preservation, is in great 
part already provided for. Too momentous to be left to 
our blundering, Nature takes it into her own hands. While 
yet in its nurse’s arms, the infant, by hiding its face and cry- 
ing at the sight of a stranger, shows the dawning instinct 
to attain safety by flying from that which is unknown and 
may be dangerous; and when it can walk, the terror it 
manifests if an unfamiliar dog comes near, or the screams 
with which it runs to its mother after any startling sight or 
sound, shows this instinct further developed. Moreover, 
knowledge subserving direct self-preservation is that which 
it is chiefly busied in acquiring from hour to hour. How 
to balance its body; how to control its movements so as to 
avoid collisions; what objects are hard, and will hurt if 
struck; what objects are heavy, and injure if they fall on 
the limbs; which things will bear the weight of the body, 
and which not; the pains inflicted by fire, by missiles, by 
sharp instruments—these, and various other pieces of infor- 
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mation needful for the avoidance of death or accident, it is 
ever learning. And when, a few years later, the energies 
go out in running, climbing, and jumping, in games of 
strength and games of skill, we see in all these actions by 
which the muscles are developed, the perceptions sharpened, 
and the judgment quickened, a preparation for the safe con- 
duct of the body among surrounding objects and move- 
ments; and for meeting those greater dangers that occa- 
sionally occur in the lives of all. Being thus, as we say, so 
well cared for by Nature, this fundamental education needs 
comparatively little care from us. What we are chiefly 
called upon to see, is, that there shall be free scope for gain- 
ing this experience, and receiving this discipline,—that there 
shall be no such thwarting of Nature as that by which stupid 
schoolmistresses commonly prevent the girls in their charge 
from the spontaneous physical activities they would indulge 
in; and so render them comparatively incapable of taking 
care of themselves in circumstances of peril. 

This, however, is by no means all that is comprehended 
in the education that prepares for direct self-preservation. 
Besides guarding the body against mechanical damage or 
destruction, it has to be guarded against injury from other 
causes—against the disease and death that follow breaches 
of physiologic law. For complete living it is necessary, 
not only that sudden annihilations of life shall be warded 
off; but also that there shall be escaped the incapacities and 
the slow annihilation which unwise habits entail. As, with- 
out health and energy, the industrial, the parental, the 
social, and all other activities become more or less impossi- 
ble; it is clear that this secondary kind of direct self-pre- 
servation is only less important than the primary kind; 
and that knowledge tending to secure it should rank very 
high. 

It is true that here, too, guidance is in some measure 
already supplied. By our various physical sensations and 
desires, Nature has insured a tolerable conformity to the 
chief requirements. Fortunately for us, want of food, great 
heat, extreme cold, produce promptings too peremptory to 
be disregarded. And would men habitually obey these and 
all like promptings when less strong, comparatively few 
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evils would arise. If fatigue of body or brain were in every 
case followed by desistance ; if the oppression produced by 
a close atmosphere always led to ventilation; if there were 
no eating without hunger, or drinking without thirst ; then 
would the system be but seldom out of working order. But 
so profound an ignorance is there of the laws of life, that 
men do not even know that their sensations are their natural 
guides, and (when not rendered morbid by long-continued 
disobedience) their trustworthy guides. So that though, to 
speak teleologically, Nature has provided efficient safe- 
guards to health, lack of knowledge makes them ina great 
measure useless. 

If any one doubt the importance of an acquaintance with the 
fundamental principles of physiology as a means to complete 
living, let him look around and see how many men and wo- 
men he can find in middle or later life who are thoroughly 
well. Occasionally only do we meet with an example of 
vigorous health continued to old age; hourly do we meet 
with examples of acute disorder, chronic ailment, general 
debility, premature decrepitude. Scarcely is there one to 
whom you put the question, who has not, in the course of 
his life, brought upon himself illnesses which a little knowl- 
edge would have saved him from. Here is a case of heart 
disease consequent on a rheumatic fever that followed reck- 
less exposure. There is a case of eyes spoiled for life by 
overstudy. Yesterday the account was of one whose long- 
enduring lameness was brought on by continuing, spite of 
the pain, to use a knee after it had been slightly injured. 
And to-day we are told of another who has had to lie by for 
years, because he did not know that the palpitation he suf- 
fered from, resulted from overtaxed brain. Now we hear of 
an ‘irremediable injury that followed some silly feat of 
strength ; and, again, of a constitution that has never re- 
covered from the effects of excessive work needlessly under- 
taken. While on all sides we see the perpetual minor ail- 
ments which accompany feebleness. Not to dwell on the 
natural pain, the weariness, the gloom, the waste of time 
and money thus entailed, only consider how greatly ill-health 
hinders the discharge of all duties—makes business often 
impossible, and always more difficult; produces an irrita- 
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bility fatal to the right management of children; puts the 
functions of citizenship out of the question; and makes 
amusement a bore. Is it not clear that the physical sins— 
partly our forefathers’ and partly our own—which produce 
this ill-health, deduct more from complete living than any- 
thing else? and toa great extent make life a failure and a 
burden instead of a benefaction and a pleasure? 

To all which add the fact, that life, besides being thus im- 
mensely deteriorated, is also cut short. It is not true, as 
we commonly suppose, that a disorder or disease from which 
we have recovered, leaves us as before. No disturbance of 
the normal course of the functions can pass away and leave 
things exactly as they were. In all cases a permanent dam- 
age is done—not immediately appreciable, it may be, but 
still there; and along with other such items which Nature 
in her strict account-keeping never drops, will tell against 
us to the inevitable shortening of our days. Through the 
accumulation of small injuries it is that constitutions are 
commonly undermined, and break down, long before their 
time. And if we call to mind how far the average duration 
of life falls below the possible duration, we see how immense 
is the loss. When, to the numerous partial deductions which 
bad health entails, we add this great final deduction, it results , 
that ordinarily more than one-half of life is thrown away. 

Hence, knowledge which subserves direct self-preserva- 
tion by preventing this loss of health, is of primary import- 
ance. We donot contend that possession of such knowledge 
would, by any means, wholly remedy the evil. For it is 
clear that in our present phase of civilization men’s neces- 
sities often compel them to transgress. And it is further 
clear that, even in the absence of such compulsion, their 
inclinations would frequently lead them, spite of their 
knowledge, to sacrifice future good to present gratifica- 
tion. But we do contend that the right knowledge 
impressed in the right way would effect much; and we 
further contend that as the laws of health must be recog- 
nized before they can be fully conformed to, the imparting 
of such knowledge must precede a more rational living— 
come when that may. We infer that as vigorous health 
and its accompanying high spirits are larger elements of 
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happiness than any other things whatever, the teaching 
how to maintain them is a teaching that yields in 
moment to no other whatever. And therefore we assert 
that such a course of physiology as is needful for the com- 
prehension of its general truths, and their bearings on daily 
conduct, is an all-essential part of a rational education. 
Strange that the assertion should need making! Stranger 
still that it should need defending! Yet are there not a 
few by whom such a proposition will be received with some- 
thing approaching to derision? Men who would blush if 
caught saying Iphigénia instead of Iphigenia, or would re- 
sent as an insult any imputation of ignorance respecting the 
fabled labors of a fabled demi-god, show not the slightest 
shame in confessing that they do not know where the 
Eustachian tubes are, what are the actions of the spinal 
cord, what is the normal rate of pulsation, or how the lungs 
are inflated. While anxious that their sons should be well 
up in the superstitions of two thousand years ago, they care 
not that they should be taught anything about the structure 
and functions of their own bodies—nay, would even disap- 
prove such instruction. So overwhelming is the influence 
of established routine! So terribly in our education does 


the ornamental override the useful! 
HERBERT SPENCER. 





BENEFITS OF LAUGHTER.—Probably there is not the re- 
motest corner or little inlet of the minute blood vessels. of 
the body that does not feel some wavelet from the great con- 
vulsion produced by hearty laughter shaking the central 
man. The blood moves more lively—probably its chemical, 
electric or vital condition is distinctly modified—it conveys 
a different impression to all the organs of the body, as it 
visits them on that particular mystic journey, when the man 
is laughing, from what it does at other times. And thus it is 
that a good laugh lengthens a man’s life by conveying a distinct 
and additional stimulus to the vital forces. The time may 
come when physicians, attending more closely than they do 
now to the innumerable subtle influences which the soul 
exerts upon its tenement of clay, shall prescribe to a torbid 
patient “so many peals of lenahibel, to be undergone at such 
and such a time,” just as they do that far more objectionable 
prescription—a ell or an electric or galvanic shock. 
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THE SECRETS OF THE EARTH. 


HE work of constructing railways in this country, and 
the innumerable excavations made for precious metals, 
have led within a short time to not a few important discov- 
eries in ethnology, as well as in relation to prehistoric inci- 
dents and phenomena, and will doubtless lead to many more. 
The remains of a once populous city have been found in the 
very heart of the continent—a city dotted all over with 
mysterious towers, in the top story of which, connected with 
those below by no ladder or staircase, one solitary skeleton 
is seen, while no human remains can be discovered any where 
else. In the wilds of Nevada, or the arid plains of Mariposa, 
the bones of some gigantic mammal have been disinterred. 
Again, among the supposed haunts of tribes that preceded 
the Aztecs, evidence is stumbled on that makes it necessary 
to assign a far earlier period to the first occupation of the 
continent by our race than any hitherto accepted or pro- 
nounced credible. Inthe New World, with its vast lakes, 
and virgin forests, and solemn, far-stretching prairies, ves- 
tiges of man are traced, and signs of the work of his hand 
are found which are declared by antiquarians to have existed 
long before the remotest epoch of recorded history. 

But, while these discoveries are being made in the New 
World, we must not suppose that none are taking place in 
the Old. The explorations in Central Africa, in Australia, 
and other once totally unknown regions, are yearly adding 
to our stock of knowledge, and, from ‘what, to most of us, 
are the more interesting lands of classical antiquity, fresh 
details are constantly supplied. There are men who, regard- 
less of the din of war, indifferent to the seductions of gain, 
and able to dispense with the charms of society, devote 
themselves to researches that may inure to the common en- 
lightenment of their kind. Such a person is Mr. George 
Finlay, who, having his headquarters at Athens, sallies forth 
to different famous spots of Greece—like, for instance, the 
plains of Marathon, where great numbers are known to have 
fallen—and delves in the earth for weapons, ornaments, or 
any other fragments that may tell a fresh story or serve to 
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connect and verify old ones. Mr. Finlay has obtained in 
the tumulus at Marathon a rich store of obsidian and other 
arrow-heads. He now possesses no fewer than 250 Greek 
weapons, or fragments of weapons—axes, hammers and 
spear-heads, being most numerous; and he affirms that the 
oldest antiquities in a country long visited by able observers 
in search of these relics, have hitherto, by some unaccounta- 
ble oversight, almost entirely escaped notice. Mr. Finlay 
is also persuaded that when the lakes of Greece are care- 
fully examined by skillful persons, evidences will be found 
of lake-dwellings similar to those of Switzerland, Italy, Ire- 
land and Scotland. Assuredly no more attractive and 
delightful field of archzological research can be imagined 
than that of the land of Cadmus and Homer, of Plato and 
Leonidas. 

Hardly a less interesting field, however, exists uider the 
surface of the country Mr. Hawthorne called “Our Old 
Home.” Some subterranean discoveries have lately been 
made, one of which, that of the “ Victoria Cave,” bids fair, 
it is said, to throw light on the condition of the Romano- 
Celtic inhabitants of Ribblesdale after the withdrawal of 
the Roman legions. The Battle of Hastings seems far off 
to most of us, but the contents of the “ Victoria Cave” give 
tidings of an era far earlier. Among the articles hitherto 
found there, are the bones and teeth of the Celtic short-horn, 
the goat and the horse, and some remains of red deer and 
roe deer, “evidently the refuse of human food.” There 
were likewise fragments of pottery, bone pins, “ various 
nondescript articles in antler and bone,” stone pot-boilers, 
and “perforated disks of stone which had been used as 
spindle-whorls.” More interesting than these, or the bronze, 
harp-shaped brooches usually found among Roman remains, 
were two brooches of gilt-bronze, “of a sigmoid shape, and 
adorned with a singularly beautiful pattern in blue, yellow, 
red and green enamel.” These are pronounced undoubtedly 
purely Celtic. Other Celtic ornaments have also been found, 
some of them very delicately enameled, and consisting of 
armlets and the like. Coins, showing the date when’ these 
deposits were made, range from the time of Trajan to a few 
years later. It is supposed that the persons who brought 
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these objects to the cave must have fled thither for safety— 
probably from some incursion of Picts or Scots—since peo- 
ple using articles of such luxury would hardly have chosen 
so dismal and unwholesome a retreat, save under the spur 
of necessity. 

What renders the “ Victoria Cave” more extraordinary 
and noteworthy still is the fact that, below the strata in 
which the above-named articles were discovered, traces of 
a still older epoch have subsequently been found. Bone 
harpoons and beads, and pieces of the skeletons of bears 
and horses, with the usual signs of fire and of food, show 
the presence of man at a time long anterior to the invasion 
of Julius Czsar. Thus one discovery leads to another, 
since what has served one generation as a refuge, naturally 
answers the same purpose for generations to come. It is 
highly probable that, when further cave discoveries are 
made in the interior of our own continent, additional and 
most desirable enlightenment will be afforded touching the 
human beings who dwelt in America ages before Columbus 
turned his adventurous prow toward the West, or even be- 
fore the Phoenicians and Carthaginians first planted their 
colonies in Iberia.—N. Y. Times. 





fHE STUDY OF HIsTorRy. 


ia studies are more important than that of history. 

After a child has learned to read with tolerable ease, 
and has acquired a knowledge of some of the elements of 
geography, we believe that in common with his other 
studies, such as arithmetic, spelling and writing, the study 
of history, if properly directed, is the most profitable ex- 
ercise to which his attention can be turned. It brings him 
in contact with men and things, and enlarges his views as 
no other study does, besides furnishing him with a rich 
fund of facts for future use. Whatever the position in life 
to which he may eventually be called, the knowledge ‘he 
acquires from a properly supervised and faithfully pursued 
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course of historical studies, will give him a vantage ground 
and a power which those who have neglected this study do 
not enjoy, and will in vain covet. But, if he is to become a 
public speaker, whether in the pulpit or the halls of legisla- 
tion, at the bar, or on the platform as an occasional lecturer, 
there is no other one acquirement that will clothe him with 
power as a speaker like an intimate acquaintance with his- 
tory. It furnishes him with an inexhaustible mine of facts 
and illustrations, from which to draw and forge arguments 
that shall strike the minds of his hearers with irresistible 
force. To be convinced of this, one needs but to look at the 
eloquent and powerful speakers of any land or any age, as 
for instance, of our land and day. They are men versed in 
history, men who can summon up at will the events and 
characters of other days, to act the part of witnesses to sus- 
tain them in their positions. As, in stating facts of a doubt- 
ful or marvellous nature, the corroborating testimony of 
two or three impartial and unimpeachable witnesses is over- 
whelming in removing all vestiges of incredulity concerning 
your statements, so the facts and illustrations drawn from 
the records of the past, afford convincing and overwhelming 
evidence in support of the position of the public speaker 
who is familiar with those records, and knows when and 
where to call them in to testify in his behalf. If knowledge 
is power under any circumstances, the public speaker’s 
familiarity with history is especially such. He knows it, he 
realizes it, and those who hear him acknowledge it. Often- 
times the speaker’s eloquence, the wierd power which he 
exercises over his hearers, is due solely to his familiarity 
with the history and circumstances of the subject of which 
he is treating. Without that knowledge, his words would 
be tame and powerless, if indeed, he were not obliged to be 
altogether dumb. 

When we consider, then, how widely the field opens in 
this country for public speakers, and how large a propor- 
tion of our population are called upon more or less to ad- 
dress public audiences, it must be seen that the study of 
history can hardly be secondary in importance to any other. 
It is, indeed, a downright wrong not to make ample provi- 
sion in all our schools for a general and thorough course 
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historical instruction. Nor should it be left discretionary 
with the pupil whether he shall study it or not. Young 
persons have very little idea of what is to be of use to them 
in after years. As reasonable would it be to leave it optional 
with them whether they should study arithmetic, orthogra- 
phy, or any other essential branch of knowledge. We have 
known several public speakers who have sorely lamented 
the loss of a proper course of historical instruction while 
they were young and their minds were susceptible to im- 
pressions likely to be deeper and to prove more lasting and 
useful than any of after years. Knowingly and deliberately 
to compel others to utter the same lamentation, is a positive, 
we had almost said an unpardonable, sin. 

But there are several questions connected with this sub- 
ject which deserve to be considered, though we cannot do 
justice to them in the space alloted to us here. How should 
history be taught? What history should be taught first? 
If taught from text-books, what should be the nature, char- 


* acter and form of such books? These and other questions 


naturally arise, the importance of a right answer to which, 
every one who understands how to teach history, realizes. 

As to the manner of teaching, the use of a text-book, with 
the young, should by all means be adopted rather than the 
lecture. The knowledge gained by the latter mode is 
evanescent. It is not acquired. But the study of a text- 
book, so as to be able to relate facts and circumstances there- 
from, fixes the knowledge received. 

Again, history should never be studied without an open 
map, and one on a scale sufficiently large to give a clear 
idea of the localities mentioned. Whenever a place occurs 
for the first time (and even afterwards if the student cannot 
tell at once and definitely where it is, and what its surround- 
ings are), its place should be ascertained on the map, and its 
relations to certain other and important points distinctly 
noted. This gives the student a clear idea of things, and 
awakens in the study an interest which otherwise he could 
not possibly have, and which it would be absurd to expect 
him to have. 

We say nothing of the unreasonableness of requiring 
page after page to be committed to memory. The idea 
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that it gives one a command of language is more imaginary 
than real. The student, however young, should not be re- 
garded as a parrot, but as a being with reflective powers, and 
powers of communication. Pass the facés clearly and pro- 
perly before his mental vision, and the words with which to 
frame the pictures thus impressed upon his memory will, 
after a little practice if not at once, come almost unbidden. 
And let it be remembered that the ability to express readily 
and clearly the conceptions of one’s mind is no mean end to 
be attained, and should not be ignored, much less obstructed, 
in the study of history. 

As to the character of the text-books used, they should 
neither be dry nor unreliable. The “compends” of our 
youthful days, and the equally unphilosophical “ School 
Histories” of more recent date, consisting of bare facts 
and dates, the bones of history, without the flesh and 
blood that should accompany them, and the warmth that 
should animate them, are not the text-books needed. 
Neither would we have anything to do with those heart- 
less and soulless books of German conception, which rob 
ancient history of more than half its interest and value 
by converting facts into myths, and teaching as fable what 
historians of other days regarded as veritable realities. 
Histories written in the interest of certain parties or cliques 
whether in church or State, and which distort facts more or 
less should also be avoided as far as possible. And yet, as 
all things human are imperfect, a perfectly unbiassed his- 
tory is hardly to be found, though authors have doubtless 
written who have conscientiously aimed to remove the 
curtain and bid us look in upon the past just as it was in its 
day. Such are the books to be sought and studied. If they 
cannot be found, then such should be adopted as come 


nearest to this character. 
Ss. W. Ww. 
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A QUARRY of marble has been discovered near Leeville, 
in Wilson County, Tenn., which is:pronounced by Dr. Saf- 
ford, State Geologist of Tennessee, to be equal in durability 
to the finest Italian marble. It is said to exist there in great 
abundance. 
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THE LAW AS TO CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 1 


PART SECOND. 





i Supreme Court of Vermont recently gave a very 
able opinion, from which we extract the following: A 
school-master has the right to inflict reasonable corporal 
punishment. He must exercise reasonable judgment and 
discretion in determining when to punish and to what extent. 
In determining upon what is a reasonable punishment, 
various considerations must be regarded—the nature of the 
i offense, the apparent motive and disposition of the offender, 
i the influence of his example and conduct upon others, and 
ii the sex, age, size and strength of the pupil to be punished. 
‘i Among reasonable persons much difference prevails as to 
the circumstances which will justify the infliction of punish- 
ment, and the extent to which it may properly be adminis- 
if tered. On account of this difference of opinion and the 
difficulty which exists in determining what is a reasonable 
/ punishment, and the advantage which the master has by 
a being on the spot to know all the circumstances, the manner, 
look, tone, gestures of the offender (which are not always 
easily described), and thus to form a correct opinion as to 
the necessity and extent of the punishment, considerable 
allowance should be made to the teacher by way of protect- 
ing him in the exercise of his discretion. Especially should : 
he have this indulgence when he appears to have acted from 
good motives, and not from anger or malice. Hence the 
teacher is not to be held liable on the ground of excess of 
i punishment, unless the punishment is c/carly excessive, and 
would be held so in the general judgment of reasonable 
| men. If the punishment be thus clearly excessive, then the 
| master should be held liable for such excess, though he acted 
ih from good motives in inflicting the punishment, and, in his 
\h own judgment, considered it necessary and not excessive: 
iy But if there is any reasonable doubt whether the punish- 
i ment was excessive, the master should have the benefit of 
i that doubt. (Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vermont R. 123; 19 Ib. 
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108; 4 Gray, 37; 2 Dever. and Bat. 365; 3 Salk. 47; Reeves’ 
Domestic Rel. 374, 375; Wharton’s Amer. Crim. Law, 1259; 
and 1 Sanders on PI. and Ev. 144). 

A Lady Teacher in Trouble—This was an indictment for 
assault and battery. The defendant, Rachel Pendergrass, 
kept a school for small children, and punished one of them 
with a rod to such an extent as to leave marks, all of which 
were such as were likely to pass away in a short time, and 
leave no permanent injury. The judge instructed the jury 
that, if they believed that the child (six or seven years of 
age) had been whipped by the defendant at that tender age, 
with either a switch or other instrument, so as to produce 
the marks described to them, the defendant was guilty. The 
jury under this charge returned a verdict of guilty; but 
Rachel took exceptions to the charge, and the case was 
afterward argued in the higher court, in which the following 
opinion was delivered for that gallant court by Judge Gas- 
ton: It is not easy to state with precision the power which 
the law grants to school-masters and teachers with respect 
to the correction of their pupils. It is analogous to that 
which belongs to parents, and the authority of the teacher 
is regarded as a delegation of parental authority. One of 
the most sacred duties of parents is to train up and qualify 
their children for becoming useful and virtuous members of 
society ; this duty can not be effectually performed without 
the ability to command obedience, to control stubbornness, 
to quicken diligence, and to reform bad habits; and to en- 
able him to exercise this salutary sway, he is armed with the 
power to administer moderate correction when he shall be- 
lieve it to be just and necessary. The teacher is the substi- 
tute of the parent ; is charged in part with the performance 
of his duties, and in the exercise of these delegated duties 
is invested with his power. The law has not undertaken to 
prescribe stated punishments for particular offenses, but has 
contented itself with the general grant of the power of 
moderate correction, and has confided the graduation of 
punishments, within the limits of this grant, to the discre- 
tion of the teacher. The line which separates moderate 
correction from immoderate punishment can only be ascer- 
tained by reference to general principles. The welfare of 
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the child is the main purpose for which punishment is per- 
mitted to be inflicted. Any punishment, therefore, which 
may seriously endanger life, limbs, or health, or shail dis- 
figure the child, or cause any other permanent injury, may 
be pronounced in itself immoderate, as not only being un- 
necessary for, but inconsistent with, the purpose for which 
correction is authorized. But any correction, however 
severe, which produces temporary pain only, and no perma- 
nent ill, can not be so pronounced, since it may have been 
necessary for the reformation of the child, and does not in- 
juriously affect its future welfare. We hold, therefore, that 
it may be laid down as a general rule, that teachers exceed 
the limits of their authority when they cause lasting mis- 
chief, but act within the limits of it when they inflict tempo- 
rary pain. When the correction administered is not in 
itself immoderate, and therefore beyond the authority of 
the teacher, its legality or illegality must depend entirely, 
we think, on the guo animo with which it was administered. 
Within the sphere of his authority, the master is the judge 
when correction is required, and of the degree of cor- 
rection, necessary ; and like all others intrusted with a dis- 
cretion, he can not be made penally responsible for error 
of judgment, but only for wickedness of purpose. The 
best and the wisest of mortals are weak and erring creatures, 
and in the exercise of functions in which their judgment is 
to be the guide can not be rightfully required to engage for 
more than honesty of purpose and diligence of exertion. 
His judgment must be resumed correct, because he is the 
judge, and also because of the difficulty of proving the 
offense or accumulation of offenses that called for correc- 
tion; of showing the peculiar temperament, disposition and 
habits of the individual corrected; and of exhibiting the 
various milder means that may have been ineffectually used 
before correction was resorted to. But the master may be 
punished when he does not transcend the powers granted, 
if he grossly abuses them. If he use his authority as a 
cover for malice, and under pretense of administering cor- 
rection gratify his own bad passions, the mask of the judge 
shall be taken off, and he shall stand amenable to justice as 
an individual not invested with judicial power. We'believe 
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that these are the rules applicable to the decision of the case 
before us. If they be, there was error in the instruction 
given to the jury, that if the child was whipped by the de- 
fendant so as to occasion the marks described by the prose- 
cutor, the defendant had exceeded her authority, and was 
guilty as charged. The marks were all temporary, and in a 
short time all disappeared. No permanent injury was done 
to the child. The only appearances that could warrant the 
belief or suspicion that the correction threatened permanent 
injury were the bruises on the neck and the arms; and these, 
to say the least, were too equivocal to justify the court in 
assuming that they did threaten such mischief. We think 
that the instruction on this point should have been, that un- 
less the jury could clearly infer from the evidence that the 
correction inflicted had produced, or was in its nature cal- 
culated to produce, lasting injury to the child, it did not 
exceed the limits of the power which had been granted to 
the defendant. We think, also, that the jury should have 
been further instructed, that however severe the pain in- 
flicted, and however, in their judgment, it might seem dis- 
proportionate to the alleged negligence or offense of so 
young and tender a child, yet if it did not produce or 
threaten lasting mischief, it was their duty to acquit the de- 
fendant; unless the facts testified induced a conviction in 
their minds that the defendant did not act honestly in the 
performance of duty, according to her sense of right, but 
under the pretext of duty was gratifying malice. We 
think that rules less liberal toward teachers can not be laid 
down without breaking in upon the authority necessary for 
preserving discipline and commanding respect, and that, 
although these rules leave it in their power to commit acts 
of indiscreet severity with legal impunity, these indiscre- 
tions will probably find their check and correction in 
parental affection and in public opinion; and if they should 
not, that they must be tolerated as a part of those imperfec- 
tions and inconveniences which no human laws can wholly 
remove or redress. (The State v. Pendergrass, 2 Dever. 
and Bat. R. 365). The opinion of this court, that “the 
welfare of the child is the main purpose for which punish- 
ment is permitted to be inflicted,” may be correct, but the 
welfare of the school can be hardly less important. 
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ENERGY OF WILL. 


T is energy of will that is the soul of the intellect ; where- 
ever it is, there is life ; where it is not all is dullness and 
despondency and desolation. People who have no experi- 
ence of it imagine that it is destructive to the nerves, 
exhaustive of the animal spirits; that it aggravates the 
wear and tear of life excessively. But this is an idle notion, 
as idle as the habits and humors of those who entertain it. 
We leave it to any man who knows its real effect, to strike 
the balance—to compare the exhaustion of an indolent day 
with that of an active one; to say in which of the two cases 
the subject is in better heart for work and fitter to undergo 
it. Whatever we may be about, one thing, we believe, is 
certain, that if the spirits are spent by energy they are ut- 
terly wasted by idleness; at worst, energy can only end in 
relaxation—it is superior to it for a while, and possibly at 
last may fall into it; whereas, idleness is actual relaxation 
from first to last, and can be nothing else. But even this 
view, favorable as it is, is yet not favorable enough to be just. 
The fact is, that violence is not necessary to energy any more 
than tyranny is to kingship; on the contrary, it is the great- 
est energy that does the most work. 

Energy, literally from the Greek, means inward-working- 
ness; the blooming of the flower is energy, the increase of 
fruit is energy, the growth of the body is energy; yet, in all 
these there is no violence; the efficacy is not destructive, 
but vital; without it the whole frame must fall at once into 
corruption, with it, instead of corruption, we have life. But 
this, it may be said, is a refinement. It may be so, but it is 
true in fact, nevertheless. The gainsayer will find it difficult 
to produce anything from the subject of surer or more 
essential truth. 





THEY are fond of titles in the East. Among his other 
high-sounding titles, the King of Ava has that of “ Lord of 
Twenty-four Umbrellas.” This looks as though he had pre- 
pared for a long reign. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
PART TWELFTH. 
THE PEOPLE’S INFLUENCE, 1700-1870. 


“ Past, and to come, seem best: things present, worst.” 
SECOND PART OF KING HEnRY IV. ActI. Scene III. 


THE AGE OF PROSE ROMANCE, 1830-1870. 


Sees consideration of the last forty years in the history 
of our literature presents many difficulties. Men are 
always so ready to speak in glowing terms of the “ good old 
times,” and of “the good time coming,” that the tendency 
is very strong to under-value the good to be found in the 
present. How finely has the dramatist exhibited a phase of 
this trait in the passage from which the line at the head of 
this paper is taken! 


«What trust is in these times ? 
They, that when Richard lived, would have him die, 
Are now become enamoured on his grave ; 
Thou, that threw’st dust upon his goodly head, 
When through proud London he came sighing on 
After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, 
Cry’st now, ‘O earth, yield us that king again, 
And take thou this!” 


The English under Richard II., last of the Plantagenets, 
thought their “ good time” would surely come if Henry Bol- 
ingbroke, son of John of Gaunt, could found a Lancastrian 
line; but only three months passed before the people, or a 
portion of them at least, said “ the former times were better 
than these,” and, in Shakespeare’s words, exclaimed, “ O 
earth, yield us that king again, and take thou this!” So it 
is with one who attempts to put an estimate upon the worth 
of contemporary genius, or who endeavors to indicate the 
tendency of contemporary scholarship. 

We have seen a great conflict on English soil, between 
Romanism on the one hand, and Protestantism on the other, 
which culminated in the seventeenth century, when the po- 
litical and religious Puritans gained ascendency there. A 
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second great struggle wiped away the pretentions of royal 
prerogative, when the revolution of 1688 resulted in the ab- 
dication of the despotic James II., and the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary. And now, we are told that a third great 
revolution, no less distinctly defined, and no less important, 
is quietly working in England. A distinguished English 
thinker points out the progress of this revolution, (which, 
he says, is aimed at the abolition of monopolies,) in the 
Catholic and Jewish emancipation from political disabilities ; 
in the two great British Reform Bills; in the abolition of 
the East India monopoly ; in the gradual extinction of pro- 
tective duties ; in the abolition of educational monopolies ; 
and in other movements which give our times a right to be 
called an Age of Progress. 

The wonderful progress of the present generation has not 
been without an effect upon literature. Dr. Craik says that 
literature is elaborated out of thought and feeling, as honey 
is elaborated out of vegetable matter by the transmuting 
skill of the bee, and that it sympathises, to a considerable 
degree, with the reigning spirit of its age. Is this correct? 

The romantic aspirations of the last generation resulted in 
a wonderful body of poets, whose names have just been re- 
viewed. What names first rise to our lips as we speak 
of our contemporary writers? As we look at our shelves 
and see that long row of novels that begin with “ Waverley,” 
we affectionately utter the name of Scott. It points us to 
the change that occurred when Sir Walter laid away the 
minstrel’s harp, and, taking up the pen of the romancer, be- 
gan to depict upon his immortal pages those scenes in Scot- 
tish history that charmed him, and that are now a source of 
rational enjoyment to so many thousands in Britain and 
America. It is a hundred years ago, this month, since Sir 
Walter Scott was born, and his works are now being pub- 
lished in an elegant edition, in the land of his birth, in com- 
memoration of the fact. As we think of Scott we remember 
Jeanie Deans, and Amy Robsart, the glens of Scotland, and 
the graces of Kenilworth; Ivanhoe and Rowena; Dandy 
Dinmont, and Dominie Sampson; Rebecca, the Jewess, and 
how many more of his characters which crowd upon the 
delighted memory! We remember the halls and turrets, 
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the meadows and trees of Abbotsford ; the graceful ruins of 
Melrose he loved so well; and the arches of Dryburgh that 
now protect his ashes from molestation. 

The name of Scott, and the nature of his romances, lead 
to a remark upon the greater purity of the novels that take 
a place in the literature of our generation as compared with 
those our ancestors read. Our great grandmothers sat with 
their needlework, in the family circle, while the stories of 
intrigue and debauchery were read from the fashionable 
books of Mrs. Aphra Behn, and Mrs. Manley—books which 
have long ago been laid away from sight in merited obli- 
vion. It is said that Scott’s grandmother once asked him 
to read to her one of those tales that were so popular and 
pleasurable in her youth. Passing as lightly as he could 
over a few pages, but blushing even then, the novelist read 
only to be indignantly interrupted by the old lady, who 
exclaimed, “ Tak’ awa’ yer bonnie buik,” and then remarked 
upon the change that had come over society in her day. 

Glancing again along our bookshelves, we are reminded 
of another gentle romancer, as our eye strikes “ The History 
of New York, from the beginning of the World, to the end 
of the Dutch Dynasty.” In imagination we see old Peter 
Stuyvesant, full of righteous indignation at some deed of 
the Yankees of Connecticut, hobbling along the Bouwerie 
on his wooden leg ; we hear the echoes of the last trumpet- 
blast of Antony as he sinks beneath the billows of Spuyten 
Duyvel creek; we are startled at the old man, Rip Van 
Winkle, as he stands before us after his long sleep; and the 
lank form of Ichabod Crane reminds us of Sleepy Hollow, 
and carries us to the peaceful home at Sunnyside, the 
attractive resort of so many of this author’s admiring 
readers. 

We look again, and the unperturbed Samuel Pickwick 
smiles upon us, the first of a procession in which we recog- 
nize the immortal Wellers; Wilkins Micawber, wife and 
twins; Mr. Thomas Traddles, and “the dearest girl in the 
world ;” David Copperfield, and his child-wife; Reginald 
Wilfer and the Vaneerings; the Cheeryble Brothers, and 
Mrs. Jellaby ; Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleb}¥—a pro- 
cession that grows as we gaze, until, suddenly the scene is 
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covered with clouds, and the “ Mystery of Edwin Drood,” 
in its unfinished state, reminds us of how the pen dropped 
from the author’s hand, and the world mourned because the 
sad message was one day carried by the trembling wires, 
over all the earth, ‘‘ Charles Dickens is dead!” 

The names of these three characteristic authors, of the 
period we are considering, seem to mark steps in the pro- 
gress of the influence of the people upon literature. All 
of them are popular and influential, but does not the last- 
named address the mass of the people more directly than 
either of the others did? It would not be fair, however, to 
call Charles Dickens the most influential author of our gene- 
ration, even while the press is laboring in vain to produce 
enough copies of his books. 

We are tempted to speak at length of the influence of wo- 
man upon English literature. A very large body of women 
is now working in literary pursuits, and the fruit of their 
pens is often charming, sometimes forcible. That the gene- 
ral effect of the entrance of woman upon authorship has 
been beneficial, and that, as leaders and critics, they have 
carried forward the purifying process which we have men- 
tioned, cannot be denied. Woman has furnished much 
literature for the young, and a very large number of novels, 
some of which have been wonderfully influential. Our jour- 
nals and magazines are full of their productions. The style 
of writing in these periodicals being largely narrative, they 
furnish a field for the exercise of female genius that can 
hardly be excelled, and the fact that the novel is so exceed- 
ingly popular in our generation is also in favor of female 
authorship. How well these and other advantages have 
been improved, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Stowe, “George 
Eliot,” Miss Austen, Miss Yonge, Miss Sewell, Miss Mar- 
tineau, Miss Dodge, Miss Phelps, and many more may tell us. 

A survey of the period before us shows that the depart- 
ment of prose romance has been cultivated more than any 
other; but we must not permit this fact to make us blind to 
the riches of our contemporary literature in other classes of 
works. 

A remarkable feature in our day is the extent to which 
investigations have been carried in the physical sciences, 
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and no less important is the learning expended in the do- 
main of pure thought. The establishment and maintenance 
of a journal of speculative philosophy, so far west as St. 
Louis, indicates a spread of thoughtfulness in America not 
to be forgotten. The establishment of great institutions of 
learning also, in which physical science has a very import- 
ant place in the list of studies, is an indication of the influ- 
ence of the practical nature of the popular scholarship. 

Our age is remarkable for the number and importance of 
its historical students and authors, among whom it is only 
necessary to mention Macaulay, Motley, Froude, Carlyle; 
Bancroft, Prescott, and Milman. 

The amount of thought that is now expended upon topics 
connected with religion, doctrine, Biblical criticism, and 
such like subjects, is so great as to remind one of the days 
of the Puritans in England, or of the era of Jonathan Ed- 
wards and his contemporaries in this country. We see 
Froude coming to the discussion of Calvinism; the Duke 
of Argyle recording weighty thoughts on the Reign of Law; 
F, W. Farrar, besides his Families of Speech, giving us an 
account of the ancient “ Seekers after God ;” and Drs. Hop- 
kins and McCosh discussing questions in religious meta- 
physics in our family journals. Surely there is much 
thought among the people in this practical age! 

And this brings us very naturally to the discussion of our 
periodical literature, probably the most influential of all the 
powers now used to affect the public mind. Every class in 
our society has its “organ,” published at some regular 
period. Every shade of religious belief, almost every 
branch of scientific study, every trade, every college, every 
town has its paper or its magazine. There are magazines 
for boys, and magazines for girls; magazines for women, 
and for young men; journals for the clergyman, the artist, 
the book-buyer, the stock-broker, the grocer, the artisan, 
the mechanic, the entomologist, the astronomer, the farmer, 
the coach-maker, the horse-racer, the prize-fighter, the law- 
yer, the physician, and for other classes not mentioned. A 
portion of the literature furnished in these periodicals is of 
the best and highest grade, much of it is of good tendency, 
and a great part is baneful, sensational, and deadly in its in- 
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tellectual and moral influence. It enters our houses, it is in 
the hands of our sons and daughters, and a great responsibil- 
ity is laid upon us in selecting from the mass such as may 
do good and not evil. 


Those who have followed the series of which this is the 
last paper, have now marked the stages of growth by which 
the literature of our language, which originated in an insu- 
lar corner of the world, has come to have an influence over 
the nations in every quarter. 

Our language originated, as we have seen, in India, and 
the discovery of this fact is one of the most splendid 
achievements of philological research. The proof of the 
unity of the great Indo-European, or Aryan race, shows 
“that all those nations which have been most memorable in 
the history of the past, and which must be all but univer- 
sally dominant in the history of the future, sprang from one 
common cradle, and are closely united by identity of origin 
and similarity of gifts.” 

By the late treaty of Washington, the first step appears 
to have been taken in the direction of settlement of inter- 
national disputes without bloodshed. Two branches of the 
Aryan race having clasped hands in friendly embrace over 
the ocean, may we not hope the example of peace will be 
widely followed? There has been bloody war between the 
British and Indian branches of the Aryan race—but now 
that the kinship is established, let us hope to see them dwell 
together in peace. 

Let us end our discussion of this theme in the eloquent 
words of Mr. Farrar. 


“ Contemplating this great tidal march of the Aryan emigration as 
it encircles the globe, let us see that it be for the cleansing and the 
blessing of the world. Then it shall be with us as though the Angel 
of the Nations had waved his hand, and calling to him the powers 
which guard the progress and happiness of mankind, had addressed 
their leader in the words of our great poet: 


‘Uzziel, half these draw off, and coast the South 
With strictest watch; these others wheel the North, 
Our circuit meets full West.’ ” 


ARTHUR GILMAN, 
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SUBURBAN SAUNTERINGS. 


PART SECOND. 


ULY 12, 1868.—Being, in the course of a long walk, near 

the boundary line of the towns of O—— and L—, I 
ask a countryman where it runs. “ Wall, I don’t know ex- 
actly ; I’m a stranger here—only been here three or four 
years.” I got the desired information from a boy picking 
berries. 


Fuly 17.—In the little grove near my house I count the 
following trees of native growth: two fine black birches ; 
chestnuts ; oaks; tulip poplars; dogwoods; hickory; com- 
mon pine. There may be still other varieties unknown 
to me. 


Fuly 19.—There is a mistaken prejudice against taking 
hearty exercise insummer. A skilful gymnast has assured 
me that he has found himself better for frequenting the 
gymnasium during all the hot weather—no worse certainly. 
I have made four pedestrian excursions in July and August, 
of from four to five weeks each, and between the Maryland 
and the Canada line, without the slightest inconvenience 
(unless dust and perspiration be thought such), and with per- 
manent gain in strength. Much, of course, depends on 
choosing the right time of day for walking; but it is sur- 
prising how many summer days are favorable for a tramp 
in the early morning. Between 5: 30 and 8: 30 A.M., of the 
day whose date I have given, I walked nearly five miles for 
the sake of a bath at the foot of some fine falls in a deep 
glen, and as many back, arriving before breakfast. This 
may be thought not worth the candle; but as a change of 
clothes was necessary anyhow, a light sponging off restored 
the coolness obtained in the rocky pool. 


August 20, 1868.—The maples begin thus early to put on 
their autumn tints. Their green life lasts barely four months, 
in this latitude. 


August 26.—In riding through the central part of New 
York, I noticed that the elms were stiff, and the trunks very 
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much subdivided. This is characteristic of the tree as one 
goes north. There is a marked difference between the elms 
in the Hadley and Northampton meadows and those, say, 
at Lancaster or at Colebrook, in the Connecticut valley 
north of the White Mountains. One would find it difficult, 
though, to prefer the general scenery of either of the two 
river plains named to that of the other. 


September 6, 1868.—A charming name this, for a country 
lane, in spite of its pretentiousness: “ Sunset Avenue.” It 
has the great merit of being appropriately bestowed, for 
the road is broad and solid, and leads straight to sun-down 
(a word, by the way, for which the Southerners have dis- 
covered the true correlative, sx-up). Nevertheless, one is 
reminded again of the pretentiousness after he has passed 
the sign-board ; for on the left stretches a long, well-built 
stone wall, broken by imposing, though tolerably ugly gate- 
posts, behind all which, in the uncultivated field, one sees 
the foundation of the house that never was built, and 
wonders what change of fortune or of mind suppressed the 
labor of the architect and builder. 


October 18, 1868.—The geologic feature of our range which 
lends it its picturesqueness of form and color, is the back- 
bone of trap rock which has been thrown up through the 
sandstone, with a degree of violence that greatly diversified 
the outlines and slopes of the range. “The deep, romantic 
chasm” which receives the falls mentioned above, is a cafion 
or more properly a chamber of the hard gray trap ; and we 
have notches, large and small, that in the White Mountains 
would be regularly visited by fashionable pleasure-seekers. 
This day, turning the northern end of the range, we saw 
the beautiful spectacle of a bare bluff, composed of a layer 
of trap above, and a layer of the red sandstone beneath— 
the latter worked as a quarry. The scene was worthy of a 
painter. 


November 8, 1868.—As often as not in copying nature, I 
draw badly; and the countryman who looked over my 
shoulder while I was trying to catch the proportions of the 
pine which forms our western landmark, neither aided me 
by his unsolicited presence nor encouraged me in regard to 
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the result of my sketching. However, he made me a little 
less miserable by telling me that at the elbow of the pine 
(which now looks twenty feet from the ground) is an iron 
hook, which twenty-three years ago was low enough for the 
farmer’s wife of that day to reach with her clothes-line. 


November 10, 1870.—The trap, when acted upon by sun 
and frost, crumbles into rubble that flows down from the 
summit, and sometimes, as in the Great Notch (which is 
deeply serrated), recalls the heaps of coal dust and shale 
which every traveler in the coal regions is familiar with. 
Sometimes the rubble begins at the very top, but usually, 
the trap being thrust up vertically, there is a sheer preci- 
pice of greater or less height above the débris which has 
split off from it. The grandest example of this sort of 
weathering is undoubtedly the Yosemite Valley, where the 
precipice immensely overtops the débris. A very wild and 
beautiful form occurs in the Dixville Notch and the plain 
beyond, in northern New Hampshire. 


December—The bird of this season of the year, for the 
suburban resident, is undoubtedly the gull, whose habits 
may be agreeably observed by one who will take his stand 
upon either end of a ferry-boat. My notes upon them are 
scantier than they might be. On rising from the water, 
gulls swing their legs to-and-fro until the flight is assured 
(after a few strokes), when they tuck them back under their 
tails with a one-two motion. I have seen one flying pretty 
rapidly make four beats of the wing a second. When hover- 
ing over the river in search of food, the head is kept in con- 
stant motion from side toside. The gull’s note is not unlike 
a boatswain’s whistle. It does not readily surrender its 
prey. Ina stiff breeze I once saw one dip at least half a 
dozen times before it could carry off a long piece of offal 
which the wind caught, to the bird’s annoyance. 

P, CHAMITE. 









A LEADING lecturer classifies his audience as follows: The 
“still-attentives,” the “ quick-responsives,” the “hard-to- 
lifts,” the “ won’t-applauds,” and the “ get-up-and-go-outs.” 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ESTERDAY, after a hard day’s work, I took up one of 

our daily papers which contained the report of the 

formation of an Association bearing the above title. Being 

very tired, I fell into a doze while perusing it, and dreamed 

that I was presiding at one of the earlier meetings for debate 

held by it. I thought that we had previously solved the 
important queries as to 

“Whether the execution of Major Andre was justifiable ?” 
also, 

“ Whether iron was not more valuable than gold?” etc., 
and that we were then about to be engaged in discussing 

“ Whether the milk of the cow was not more nutritive than 
the milk of the cocoanut ?” 

However, previous to the debate being opened, Brother 
Zadok Jones rose to a point of order, saying: that as reli- 
gious subjects were tabooed by the society, he trusted no 
reflections would be cast on the Christian character and 
standing of the milkmen of this metropolis. It was true 
that they were under the necessity of distributing the article 
in which they dealt on the Sabbath, but many believed that, , 
it being a work of necessity, if not (in the case of babies) of 
mercy, they were fully justified in so doing. Any attack 
upon them in consequence would not be admissible accord- 
ing to the rules of the association. 

Brother Byron Brown spoke next, to demand that the 
fluid sold in New York under the name of “ milk” should 
be understood by the brethren and sisters assembled, to be 
the “ dona-fide” milk of cows. That, to assert that “the 
watering of milk does not improve its quality,” or, “ that it 
is not expedient to reward milkmen for performing that 
operation,” would be introducing subjects of a politico- 
economical character, and that discussions on such subjects 
were not in order in that association. 

To these objections brother Roland Robinson begged to 
add, that, as he fully expected that the physical condition 
of the monkeys of the West Indies, after the cocoanut 
harvest would be dragged into the debate, he respectfully 
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claimed to state, that he would regard any allusion to the 
atheistic Darwinian theory as a personal insult, and any 
reference to it was wholly subversive of the intents for 
which the association was instituted. 

I forget the grounds taken by the speakers in the discus- 
sion which followed these remarks, with the exception of 
the statement of a humanitarian member of the name of 
Howard, who took occasion to assert, “that the condition 
of very many of the children of this metropolis was not 
only a disgrace to our religion, but a stain on the humanity 
of our people. That, having resided at Barbadoes, he knew 
that, leaving their moral status to the new sect of philoso- 
phers, the physical condition of the animals Dr. Darwin 
claimed as his relatives was superior to that of hundreds if 
not of thousands of the little ones now rushing rapidly to 
ruin in the streets of the so-called Christian city of New 
York.” Of course, his diatribe was interspersed with cries 
of Order! Order! Chair, Chair, etc., etc., and, at the men- 
tion of the obnoxious name, brother Brown brandished a 
convenient inkstand. However, he was pacified without 
making any further demonstrations. 

At the termination of the debate it was my duty to read 
the following notice: 


Dr. Erasmus De Bunty will address the members of this Associa- 
tion in this Hall, on Thursday next, at 8 o’clock, P.M. Subject—* A 
glance at the probable mental caliber of the mollusks of the Tertiary 
Period.” The lecture will be illustrated by a series of views of the 
New Jerusalem, showing the characters of the crustacez found on 
Mount Zion, with a distant view of the limpets on the rocks at the 
mouth of the river Jordan, 


As the little boys formerly used to say when they came 
to a hard word “here we skip over.” Time passes rapidly 
in a dream. Methought a year had vanished, and I was 
again presiding in the same hall, over the members of the 
same association. We had just concluded a warm debate 
on the following subject : 


“ Resolved, That it would be both wise and expedient to ordain a 
scale of rewards to successful competitors in public pedagogic life, 
which shall equal those now proffered by the public to such candi- 
dates in the Bar, the Bench, the Pulpit and the Forum.” 
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Of course, this resolution was carried in the affirmative 
by a triumphant majority. Of the twenty-seven who were 
the minority, seventeen were studying for the law, and seven 


had an eye to the ministry. The other three (young ladies) 
were political aspirants. 


The following questions were then handed to me to read 
before the society for consideration : 


By SOLOMON OLDSCHOOL.—Resolved, “That it is easier to carry 
bricks than to rule refractory boys without a persuader.” 

By JEDEDIAH SHORT.—Resolved, **That one ‘intellectual producer 
is equal in real and national value to two traffickers, with three 
financiers thrown in.” 

By SUSIE NIPPER.—Resolved, ‘“‘ That it is not sound economy to re- 
gale the son of an educational magnate with candy at sixty cents per 
pound, when cake at twenty cents per pound will accomplish the end 
desired.” 

By JONATHAN KNOWNOTHING.—Resolved, ‘That Chinese in the 
schoos of St. Francisco is not needed in order to balance German in 
the schools of New York; and that probably it would be well for the 
people not to demand here the re-establishment of Babel.’ 

By Doctor SynTax.—Resolved, “That consistency demands that 
the public sentimentality which has deprived the schoolmaster of his 
rattan should also disarm the policeman of his locust.” 

By EZEKIEL HARDHEAD.—Resolved, “ That it is commendable in 
teachers who are not competent instructors in the fundamental 
branches of education, to cover up their defects by introducing the 
‘ologies’ as soon as possible.” 

By SopHIE SLYBOOTS.—Resolved, “That the old saw is right, and 
that it is not just that the financial sauce for one gander should be 
equal in quantity to that allotted to two geese.” 

By CHRISTOPHER HUGENOT.—Resolved, “That it is right and pro- 
per that a combined effort should be made to prohibit the reading of 
the ‘Koran’ in the public schools of Constantinople.” 

By MorTIMER MARTINET.—Resolved, “That thirty pupils ought to 
be the maximum of any class in our public schools.” 


By JOCELINE JoLLyY.—Resolved, “That this Hall be closed during 
the month of August.” 


After a suitable subject for debate had been selected for 
the next meeting, a notice was handed to me for publication, 
it read thus: 

PUBLIC NOTICE. 

DinGAWAY PEGG, Esa., Grand Master of the Noble Order of the 

Knights of St. Crispin, will harangue the members of the Public 
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School Teachers’ Association, on the propriety and expediency of ap- 

pointing two delegates to represent the association at the Labor 

Congress about to be convened at for the purpose of 
nominating candidates for the next presidential election. 
Here my dog barked—and I awoke—remaining 


Respectfully yours, R. W. HuME. 





SCHOLASTIC POLITICS. 


HE Public School is not only of use as a means of gen- 

eral enlightenment and a preventive of crime, but, 
viewed in other political aspects, may justly claim to be 
superior in value to any other agent in the service of the 
Union. In an address delivered at the Cooper Institute, 
Henry Ward Beecher declared, that— 


“ The Common School was one of the great engines by which the 
brotherhood feeling of society was maintained. It was fair that a 
man should rise as high as he could, but, if a rich man were stupid, 
he should be allowed to sink to the bottom—should find his own 
level. The boys of the lawyer or the doctor, or even of the minister, 
were not too good to sit side by side with the child of the washer- 
woman. Put the whole population through the Common School, 
and we should have a universal feeling of brotherhood among us.” 


The civilizing and humanizing influences that public 
schools shed upon our community are the best warrants we 
have for the duration of our Republic. A monarchy or an 
aristocracy may, but a true democracy cannot long exist 
without general education. But there is another view to be 
taken of this grave subject; it is, that, to our public schools 
we are indebted for that “unity of language” which distin- 
guishes us among the great nations of the world. Ina half 
century they have done more to effect this grand result for 
us than the government of England has been able to 
accomplish for its people in eight hundred years of almost 
uninterrupted sway. To the Christian who remembers that 
divers languages are traceable to the direct curse of the 
Deity, it is not too much to add, that to the influence and ac} 
tion of our public schools in this particular, we are indebted 
for a new hope worthy of a new world. 
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THE SONS OF PESTALOZZI. 


TRANSLATED FKOM THE GERMAN OF CARL GUTZKOW. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A STRUGGLE of love and mutual affection was in full 
flame! A happy mother had enkindled it. Two happier 
daughters were ranked in opposition to her. A happy 
father, raising his right hand as if for a good-natured threat, 
seemed to oppose both parties. <A fourth female voice, be- 
longing to the youngest daughter, soon mingled in the 
chorus. Two young men, with faces bespeaking delight 
and happiness, appeared to act the parts of mediators, 
agreeing now with the one, now with the other party. 

This interesting scene was enacted in the residence of the 
de Fernau family—not in Jadwiga de Fernau’s proud man- 
sion, but in the more modest house of Linda de Fernau, her 
former confidante, and her present husband’s sister-in-law. 
Linda’s husband, who held a President’s commission under 
the Government, could not claim that house as his own, 
nor, indeed, did his family occupy the whole of it. It was 
only an elegant suite of rooms, which even the highest of 
German officeholders generally deem sufficient to maintain 
the dignity of their rank. 

The corridor and the spacious sitting-room were hung 
with festive wreaths, in token of the “solemn betrothal”’ 
with two excellent young gentlemen, which the two oldest 
daughters of the house had celebrated the day before. 
Both the future husbands were nothing but plain citizens, 
but neither Mary nor Louisa de Fernau regretted that 
they were to sacrifice the prerogatives of their own 
nobility. For them, to be united with husbands whom they 
sincerely loved and esteemed, was a privilege higher than 
rank and pedigree, especially since their prospects in life 
seemed to promise well. Gustav Behring, a young member of 
the bench, was considered a jurist of high attainments. Max 
Hegewaldt’s “engagement card,” it is true, did not show 
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any higher title than that of “architect ;” but it was known 
that he had already highly distinguished himself in his pro- 
fession. 

Mechthild, the third daughter of the house, a lovely being 
of sixteen, had in the animated discourse in which all the 
members of the family were engaged, taken sides with her 
father who, while enjoying his customary afternoon cigar, 
seriously exhorted his future sons-in-law to follow Mechthild’s 
example, and even tried to bring his eldest daughters over 
to his opinion by slily recommending their zeal in supplying 
him with a light and an ash-stand. This bribe failing, he 
“puffed away,” issuing a thrice repeated “ No,” under 
clouds of smoke which portended evil to the new “ engage- 
ment-dresses.” 

But Mechthild insisted that Pa was perfectly right. Her 
argument in his behalf was evidently meant to convince her 
sisters of the fact that she had indeed passed the years of 
childhood, and was fully entitled to a voice in the family 
councils. ‘“ No,” said she, “ you must not make this call on 
any consideration. Stop with your carriage wherever you 
want, either separately, or all four together if you prefer to 
be laughed at, all this will be of no consequence—but call 
on aunt you must not.1 She does not know us, nor do we 
know her, for that matter! Did not “uncle,” when he, the 
other night, met us at the concert, act as if he could not 
make out where he had seen us before?” 

Here she was interrupted by the master of the house: 
“What is the use,” said he, “ of fastening without the slight- 
est necessity an unpleasant duty on one’s self? Why should 
you wish to go through all those annoying formalities— 
sending up your cards, and pacing the antichamber till, if 
you should really be received, a lackey in rich livery ushers 
you into the presence of the lady, with whom you would 
exchange a set of empty and unmeaning phrases.” 

“No, no!” contradicted Mrs. de Fernau. 

“ Besides the contemptuous smiles at our lack of nobility,” 
simultaneously interposed the two sons-in-law. 

But against this last supposition the rest of the company 


1 It is an imperative duty in Germany, for young people to call on all friends and relatives immedi- 
ately after the announcement of their mutual engagement.—Z7vans/ator. 
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unanimously arose. ‘Even aunt Jadwiga,” they protested, 
“would only be too glad to accept such matches for her 
daughters, if she had any.” And, indeed, the positions of 
both young men and the names which they had already 
made in their professions, were such as even proud families 
would accept as full equivalents for a pedigree. 

This concession on the part of Mr. de Fernau encouraged 
his wife Linda to speak in behalf of her former friend with 
still greater warmth. Mrs. de Fernau was still, in many 
respects, the same as she had been when writing that con- 
fidential letter to her friend Jadwiga, which we have 
read in the beginning of this narrative. He who should 
have addressed her as the older sister of her daughters, 
could not justly be accused of downright flattery. She 
placed her delicate white hand in that of her husband, and 
said: “I believe you are all mistaken. Jadwiga once and 
for many years was my friend. We knew and loved each 
other till the time came when you broke up your intercourse 
with her husband, your brother. From that time our paths 
divided ; but I have never observed that she bore us any ill- 
will. It is true that, since our return to this city, we have 
become perfect strangers to one another; but I greatly 
desire that we should at least restore outward appearances. 
An excellent opportunity offers now. When you call on 
her, she may ask you some pointed questions, or make some 
cutting remarks; but you will not regard that, especially 
if you think how many tears she must have wept for the 
loss of her happiness. You will then feel the more thankful 
for your own.” 

Mrs. de Fernau’s opinion finally prevailed over all objec- 
tions, and the next day we find the two young men with 
their fair brides on their round of ceremonial visits, the call 
on aunt Jadwiga being set down among the first. The 
Baroness Jadwiga, in the forenoon of that day, was superin- 
tending the private instruction of her two sons, Edward and 
Bruno, both preparing for the university. Their entire 
education had been by private tutors. At this time Dr. 
Hellwig, a young philologist, had the charge of the young 
men, and was to accompany them as “ governor” to the uni- 
versity. Having never been enrolled in a regular “ gymna- 
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sium,” it was required that, previous to their admission to 
the university, they should undergo an examination before 
a board appointed for the purpose. Examinations of this 
kind are generally conducted with great rigor, and the ex- 
aminers are not in the habit of making any allowance in 
favor of “ despisers and dodgers of the regular course.” It 
was strange, indeed, that Jadwiga, who in her former years 
felt a perfect shudder at anything looking like thoroughness 
and depth, should have for many years assisted in the exer- 
cises of her sons, taking part in the teacher’s explanations, 
reprimanding the boys for improper answers, and actually 
knowing far more about the subject of the lessons than those 
who had to recite them. Dr. Hellwig, the present tutor, 
was a son of lawyer Hellwig of Buchenried, the same whom 
Jadwiga had consulted in our opening scene, and who had 
carefully guarded her secret for twenty years. Such, indeed, 
had been his discretion, that neither the Count of Wilden- 
schwert nor the Court at Dornweil had ever heard a sylla- 
ble of her remarkable visit to the lawyer’s office. 

Not a little was Baroness Jadwiga amazed when she saw 
two carriages turning into the avenue to her villa, and at 
the same time recognized as their occupants her two nieces, 
the children of her friend Linda. Immediately she rang the 
bell for her husband, who was occupied in his study ; for 
she disliked to do anything of importance without his advice. 
When the servants appeared, she bade them ask their master, 
whether or not the young people were to be received? She 
was answered that the Baron left everything to her own 
decision. Accordingly the visitors were admitted, and 
shown into the reception-room, which was fitted up in the 
most gorgeous style. The carpets were of the most exqui- 
site softness. The light which entered at bay windows and 
a cupola, was tempered by the foliage of creeping plants 
growing in invisible pots. Statues of marble and alabaster 
adorned the niches in the walls, where crimson was the pre- 
vailing color. A grand piano stood open in the midst of a 
rotunda. There was a rich variety of chairs, consoles with 
tasteful carvings, vases and mirrors. Upon entering the 
room, Jadwiga took hold of her two nieces’ hands, and drew 
both of them affectionately to the sofa. 
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The Baroness de Fernau still retained many traces of her 
former beauty. There was an unmistakable expression of 
suffering in her face. But it was less this trace of sorrow 
that made her appear as old as she really was, than a certain 
sharpness and rigidity in her features, a natural develop- 
ment of the plastic profile of her younger days. Yet there 
was nothing of this in excess, nothing that indicated the 
violent commotions which had agitated her soul, no expres- 
sion of uneasiness, shyness or remorse. Her bearing, her 
eyes, her address, rather bespoke something like martyr- 
dom. 

“So you have remembered us at last,” she said. “ How 
is your mother? And how is your sweet sister Mech- 
thild? I saw the child the other day in the art exhibi- 
tion, and she made such an impression on me that I would 
have ordered her picture if I had seen a painter.” Her 
questions being answered, she turned to the young men, 
and wanted to hear something of their positions, their pros- 
pects in life, and of the peculiar incident by which the en- 
gagement of both sisters had happened on the same day. 
There was a great deal to say about these subjects, and, 
amidst laughing and blushing, they had not quite finished 
their reports, when the Baron de Fernau entered the room. 
He came in an elegant house-dress, his neckcloth loosely 
tied, his gaiters of enamelled leather—a perfect image of 
the never-dying jeune homme. Whoever would examine 
attentively those netlike lines below his eyes, which passed 
over into cheeks expanded by epicurean diet, or who would 
observe a certain sluggishness of his lower limbs concealed 
by an affected and artificial ease of locomotion, could not 
help acknowledging the sad fact, that time is a fell destroyer. 
At first sight, however, the Baron appeared to be no more 
than forty. His hair was still curled as in his youth, and 
not very much sprinkled with grey. A brush with light- 
brown had corrected the whiteness of his mustache. 

The uncle was kind in the extreme, and spoke as if his in- 
tercourse with his brother had never been disturbed. This 
encouraged his wife to show herself still more affectionate 
to her nieces, going further, perhaps, than either she or her 
husband originally intended. She even spoke as if a close 
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intimacy between the two families, and their complete re- 
conciliation were sure to follow ; she mentioned her return- 
call which was to happen soon, and expressed the desire to see 
the whole family at her country seat at Wolmerode. When 
the young people, upon returning home, made a glowing 
report of their cordial reception, to the great satisfaction of 
Mrs. de Fernau, and especially mentioned the expected in- 
vitation by their aunt to the country seat at Wolmerode, 
Mechthild emphatically declared, that she would not be one 
of the party. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


WHILE these things were going on between the two 
branches of the de Fernau family, five years had elapsed 
since the death of Hennenhdft, and the mysterious discovery 
of a human being, held in captivity by him under the ruins 
of the old convent in the forest. The event had caused an 
outburst of intense indignation, not only in the neighbor- 
hood but throughout all Germany. Some monsters, under 
the guise of men, had despoiled an innocent child of the 
enjoyment of life, light. freedom, and of the possibility of 
human development. This being had, perhaps, without the 
knowledge of his culpable parents, been consigned to a 
dark, unwholesome, subterranean cavern, where he must 
have had a horrible death by hunger, if the key to his prison 
had been lost by the death of his keeper. The awful 
mystery, which seemed to have been revealed, and the last 
dire consequences of which seemed to have been averted by 
a direct interposition of Providence, had an almost stunning 
effect on the feelings of the people. Expressions of sym- 
pathy came from all directions, declaring the foundling of 
the forest to be the child of the epoch, and the ward of the 
nation. The name Theodore Waldner had been bestowed 
on him, which means “ Child of the Woods, given by God.” 
Pamphlets appeared, discussing his origin, reporting on the 
progress of his educators, and examining into the best plans 
of regaining the ten or fifteen years stolen from the most 
important period of his life; for they agreed that he must 
have been free in the beginning of his life, during some short 
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time. People made pilgrimages to his abode to get a glimpse 
of his features and to open communications with him. 

The terrible tragedy also engaged the attention of the 
authorities, since the criminal code makes illegal imprison- 
ment a grave offence. The murderer of the soul of that un- 
fortunate child had already met his judge. But earthly jus- 
tice is not satisfied with the judgment of heaven. The dis- 
coverer of the boy, praised at first, and extolled throughout 
the country, became suspected of being accessory to the 
crime. It was made to seem probable, during the prelimin- 
ary investigations, that Wiilfing’s hasty appropriation of the 
keys, his immediate exploration of the deserted building, 


‘ and his finding of Theodore Waldner had not been alto- 


gether accidental, but that he had been driven to these steps 
by his knowledge of the facts. He, accordingly, was taken 
into custody, and even his wife was compelled to share for 
some months his confinement in the prison. Even the 
career of his unfortunate sons, on account of their parents’ 
infamy, was interrupted for a time. 

Meanwhile Lienhard Nesselborn endeavored to make 
good the promises he had solemnly pledged to his father. 
He had taken the foundling to his house, which became now 
the shrine of pilgrimage for all those who hastened from 
near and far to see the wonder of the time. He soon be- 
came famous, and the eloquence of both his lips and his pen 
charmed his audiences as well as his readers. Money was 
freely contributed to assist him in his great educational un- 
dertaking. 

The subject of his education was now, not the *ideal, 
philosophical man of Rousseau, but a real, living soul. Pes- 
talozzi, too, the noble founder of modern education, had 
always sought for this real, actual man. Those who were 
brutalized by the lack of education did not come directly 
out of the hand of Nature; those he had to take as they 
were, stained with the vices of the world, and marred and 
defaced by its mire. How would the noble Swiss have 
triumphed—to use the words of some pamphlets published 
at that time—could he have found that pure, undefiled soul, 
which his humanity tried to discover among those wretched 
forms of miserable children whom the terrible struggle: of 
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the Cantons against the French towards the end of the last 
century, had made orphans; that soul which was now handed 
over to Lienhard Nesselborn, in an undeveloped body, which 
physicians had declared to be pure, undefiled, and sound. 
Education would celebrate its most sacred holiday! Soul 
and body untainted, but mind, judgment, imagination to be 
formed and guided; reflection and reasoning power to be 
called forth! No nurse with her songs had filled the infant’s 
heart with the beguiling charm of euphony, or with the 
images of good and evil, black and white, attraction and re- 
pulsion. No finger had, during a thunderstorm, been raised 
towards heaven, calling the thunder “the language of an 
angry Deity.” That soul was stiil a blank, on which no 
errors had been engrafted as a tenet of faith, no spurious 
reading inserted as God’s own text! 

Theodore Waldner, to judge from the size and form of 
his body, was a youth of sixteen or seventeen years, but a 
mere infant in mind and heart. Aside from sleeping, drink- 
ing and eating, he knew nothing but his toys and his keeper, 
whom, strange to say, he painfully missed. Bread, strongly 
spiced, was the only thing that he would take for weeks. Any 
food more nourishing would cause him intense suffering, con- 
vulsions, and sickness for whole days. Meat of all things was 
the most repulsive. He first became accustomed to vegeta- 
ble diet and fruit. Even milk would not agree with him ; 
and much less those spirituous liquors which have 
grown into a habit with so many! His entrance into 
God’s sunny world had been one unmitigated pain. With 
tears he was longing for his dark abode. With the few 
German words coming from his lips, he cried longingly: 
“Man!” by which he meant not only the villain that had 
robbed him of liberty, but most things associated with the 
appearance of that man, as clothing, shoes, bread. Light 
for him was an arrow pointed at his eyes. The most beauti- 
ful creation of earth, the flowers, made him faint. Only the 
stars gave him pleasure. At these he grasped, like an infant 
at glistening jewelry. The brightness of the heavenly lights 
did not dazzle him, the effect of their rays being softened 
by night. 
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Kindergarten Culture. 


KINDERGARTEN CULTURE. 


ROF. ADOLP PICK, a scholar of German birth, but 
who had resided for many years in Venice, devoted 
himself to the study of Friébel’s method of education, with 
the purpose of contributing to the ennobling and improving 
of Italy and her people, through its introduction into the 
country of his adoption. Although the popular system of 
the celebrated Thiirmgian Teacher had not escaped the 
notice of Italian men of letters, and although the ministry 
of education had, in 1865, directed some attention to it, no 
steps had as yet been taken towards its realization upon the 
Peninsula. ; 

In the autumn of 1868, Prof. Pick delivered a scientific dis- 
course before an Assembly of Teachers, at the Athenzeum in 
Venice, “on the Kindergarten Culture of Friébel, or the Physi- 
cal, Moral and Intellectual Development of Children, from two 
to seven years of age.” Thisdiscourse was warmly received, 
and a committee of investigation appointed, consisting of 
some of the most eminent men of letters in Venice, who, 
after making themselves acquainted with the system, signi- 
fied their unqualified approval of the same, and advocated 
its introduction into Italy, as highly desirable. 

The authorities, however, took no action in the matter, 
but Prof. Pick, in company with Prof. Fickert of Dalmatia, 
established a journal—“ L’educazione Moderna,” devoted 
exclusively to the exposition of Frébel’s method. Still this 
undertaking could not alone overcome the old established 
routine of education. 

It was with great trouble and sacrifice that the journal 
was established, supported and circulated, for scarcely could 
there be found in any cultivated state of Europe or America 
—Spain, perhaps, excepted—so great an indifference on the 
part of the people themselves, to educational matters, as in 
Italy. 

At last, on the 3d of November, 1868, Prof. Pick, in com- 
pany with Miss Elizabeth Solomon (a pupil of Mad. Maren- 
holz Bulow, in Berlin), established the first Kindergarten in 
Italy. Frau Adele della Vida, and other prominent persons 
in Venice, soon became interested in the undertaking, and 
helped to sustain it. 
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Afterwards, Prof. Pick gave public lectures upon the sub- 
ject in Treviso, Milan, Turin and Florence. 

In consequence of these efforts, Kindergarten schools, 
after the German method, were established in Verona, Turin 
and Milan, and are in course of preparation in other Italian, 
cities. 

The author of this report visited the Kindergarten in 
Venice, last summer, and was fully satisfied of its success. 
In order that the system may be more generally established 
in Italy, native teachers must be trained for the purpose, as 
has been done in Germany, England, France, Switzerland, 
Belgium and other states. 

The Italian Minister of Education, Commendatore Cor- 
renti, is much attached to the cause, and in a late letter to 
Prof. Pick says: “ Either I am greatly mistaken, or the 
religion of labor as promulgated by so interesting and 
agreeable a system of education, will form the groundwork 
of a new moral life, for the individual, as well as for society.” 

To the above report, translated from a German paper, 
the undersigned will add, that school matters promise to 
progress more satisfactorily at present in Austria and Italy, 
where they are entirely removed from all clerical influence 
and control, than in enlightened Germany, where only one 
branch—the Real Schule, has been placed under the control 
of the Department of the Interior. 

I shall shortly send you a report of the Kindergarten 
Congress, recently held in Dresden. 

Leipzig. EDW. WIEBE. 





BATHING IN THE DEAD SEA. 


| pe pe in the Dead Sea produces as novel a sen- 
sation as if you found yourself suddenly endowed 
with wings, and emulating the feats of a tumbler-pigeon in 
mid-air. You become a clumsy float, a top-heavy buoy, or 
swollen cork, the instant you are in its waters; and arms, 
legs, and body are apparently endowed with the strangest 
qualities. It is as if heavy weights were affixed to each, di- 
rectly you attempt to move, and experienced swimmers fail 
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in their best strokes, by reason of the unnatural buoyancy 
with which they have to contend. Your limbs are on the 
surface, and you cleave the air with your hands, the moment 
you try to swim; and the man who would be drowned as 
soon as he was out of his depth in any other sheet of water 
in the world, is the one best fitted for bathing in the Dead 
Sea. He cannot sink in it, let him do what he will. It is as 
if he were encased in life-belts, or sprawling on a feather- 
bed. If he lean back and throw his feet up, it is exactly as 
if he were resting in a peculiarly well-stuffed easy-chair, 
with a leg-rest to match. He may fold his arms, turn on 
one side, lie flat upon his stomach or back, clasp his knees 
with both of his hands, or draw his toes and head together, 
in the same shape the human body would assume if crammed 
hastily into a jar with its extremities left out, and all with 
no more possibility of sinking than if he was in so much soft 
sand. Woe to him if he be tempted by these unusual facili- 
ties to stay long in the water with his head uncovered! 
The bare and rocky walls of the low-lying caldron which 
holds the Sea of Death, reflect back the burning sun and 
concentrate its rays; and a coup de soleil will be the all but 
inevitable consequence of his imprudence. Two of our 
party entered the water, and remained in it some seconds 
before they re-covered their heads, and the result was severe 
shooting-pains, sickness, and dizziness, which lasted until 
their immersion, an hour later, in the refreshing waters of 


the Jordan. Woe, too, to the inexperienced stranger, who, 
following his rule in other bathing, dips his head as well as 
his body into the Dead Sea. Inflamed eyes and nostrils, to- 
gether with hair and beard laden with acrid salts, are among 
the penalties of his rashness ; while if he tastes of its waters, 
he becomes acquainted with a greater concentration of 
nastiness than had entered his imagination before. In buoy- 
ancy and bitterness the Sea of Sodom exceeded all we had 
heard or read respecting it; but in some other particulars 
our anticipations were falsified surprisingly. We looked 
for gloom, and we found brightness; we had imagined tur- 
bid waters, and we found a lake exquisitely clear and deli- 
cately blue; we expected perfect silence, and an unbro- 
ken waste, and we found the birds singing sweetly among 
the tamarisks and oleanders, which spring up wherever a 
stream finds its way from the mountains to mingle with the 
mysterious inland sea. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS to be held 

in St. Louis, August 22d, 23d, and 24th, promise to be 
of unusual interest. The programme of the principal ex- 
ercises was published in this MONTHLY for July. 


Tue N. Y. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION held at Lock- 
port, July 25th to 27th, we expect to report upon in our 
next. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION will, we 
presume, meet sometime during the summer, and probably 
somewhere in New England, as usual. As yet we are un- 
able to gain any information on the subject. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—The Report of the Superintendent of 
schools, Mr. Edward Smith, for the year ending March 7, 1871, 
gives the following statistics: Number of buildings where 
schools are kept, 17; number of schools, 38; number of per- 
sons between the ages of five and twenty-one, 16,859; whole 
number of pupils registered, 8,042; average number belong- 
ing, 5,701; average daily attendance, 5,365, or 94 per cent. of 
the number belonging ; number of sittings in all the schools, 
6,785; number of pupils reported in private and parochial 
schools, 1,557; total amount of expenses, exclusive of build- 
ings, $108,402.33, of which $73,765.90 were paid for salaries ; 
cost of tuition per pupil on average number belonging, 
$12.94; number of teachers, 173, of whom 162 were ladies. 
In the Central Library, there are 10,502 volumes. 


UTICA, N. Y.—Supt. A. McMillan, in his report for 
1870, gives the following statistics: Number of children be- 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one, 9,392; number of 
schools, 28 ; number of sittings, 3,352; number of pupils en- 
rolled, 4,331; average number belonging, 2,712; average 
daily attendance, 2,547; number of teachers, 71; average 
number of pupils to a teacher, 61; whole amount paid for 
teachers’ wages, $31,599; average salary paid male teachers, 
$1,037, female teachers, $385; value of school property, 
$249,616; number of school buildings, 16. We deem the 
following remarks worthy of being quoted: “ The lots are 
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of ample size, well graded, or, if the location requires, wel 
planked, and in every respect suitably fitted and arranged 
for the comfort and recreation of pupils. They are also or- 
namented with trees, which, so far from being mutilated or 
destroyed, as might by some be apprehended, are guarded 
by the children with especial care and pride. The wisdom 
of that liberal policy, which in earlier years provided the 
schools with commodious play grounds, becomes strikingly 
apparent as the city is more thickly populated, and the 
value of real estate is so largely increased as to render its 
present purchase at least impracticable, if within the limit 
of possibility.” Who can tell how much the beautiful sur- 


roundings of the schools have to do with their present pros- 
perous condition? 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The entire cost of the schools 
for the year 1870, was $73,636.97, of which $59,264.22 were 
for teachers’ salaries. The number of pupils in the schools 
some part of the year, was 4,679; average number belonging, 
3,822; average attendance, 3,407; cost of instruction per 
scholar based upon average number belonging, $15.36, based 
upon average attendance, $17.23; number of teachers em- 
ployed, 103. The report of the Superintendent, Mr. E. A. 
Hubbard, shows that the schools are in good condition, and 
in charge of faithful and competent teachers. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Owing to unpleasant disagree- 
ments between the late Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Mr. Z. Richards and the Board of Trustees, the Annual 
Report for 1869-70 was not published at the proper time. 
Nor is it probable that the Superintendent would have had 
an opportunity of making known the results of his labors, 
had it not been for the friendly course pursued by the Board 
of Aldermen, who ordered that one thousand copies of the 
report be printed; action which should have beer’ taken 
by the Trustees. The report is, as might be expected under 
these circumstances, rather a defense of the official conduct 
of the late Superintendent, than a statement of the condi- 
tion and wants of the public schools. It contains, however, 
much valuable information and some interesting statistics 
from which we quote: Population of the city in 1870, 
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109,338 ; number of children between 5 and 20, 35,671 ; num- 
ber of persons actually under instruction, 20,470; total num- 
ber of schools (not school buildings), 117; number of 
teachers, 127; whole number of pupils enrolled, 10,753, of 
whom 3,500 were males; average number on roll, 5,888 ; 
average daily attendance, 5,418; amount paid for salaries, 
$97,650; total expenses for the year, $173,250; estimated 
value of school property, $460,000. 


ADRIAN, MICH.—The ‘Report of the Superintendent, 
W.H. Payne, gives the following statistics for the year 1870: 
Population of city, 9,000; number of children in city, 2,600 ; 
whole enrollment in schools, 1,603 ; average daily attendance, 
1,105; number of school buildings, five: illustrations of 
which are given in the report; number of teachers, 30; 
value of school property, $150,000; total disbursements, 
$57,156, of which $14,163 were for teachers’ wages, and 
$25,491 for floating debt. In thirteen years 67 pupils have 
graduated from the High School. 


NEW MEXICO.—The Committee appointed by the 
Presbytery of Santa Fe at its late meeting, has issued an 
address to the members of the Presbyterian Church in the 
States in behalf of “Santa Fe University, Industrial and 
Agricultural College,” of which Rev. D. F. McFarland is 
President. This Appeal says: “it is said that there are in 
New Mexico 14,349 wild Indians, none of whom can read 
and write, and that there are nineteen villages of Pueblo 
Indians containing a population of 7,648 persons, of whom 
only 57 can read and write, and a citizen population, accord- 
ing to the last census, of 51,852, of whom only 14,696 can 
read and write; showing that there are in New Mexico 
99,094 uneducated persons, including Indians. The total 
inhabitants of the Territory of New Mexico, including 
Indians, number 113,792, out of whom there are only 14,753 
persons who can read and write, and nearly one-half of this 
number are probably persons born in the States.” 


CALIFORNIA.—StTaTE NorRMAL SCHOOL. The ordeal of 
a change in the location of the State Normal School will be 
passed successfully, if we may judge from the visible indica- 
tions. Already a considerable number of pupils have made 
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arrangements for the next term. The popular interest in 
the school was never greater, nor the good will of the peo- 
ple more decided. The new building advances rapidly, and 
will be ready for occupancy at the time fixed. The work is 
being done faithfully, and when finished, the edifice will be 
an honor to the State. 


NEBRASKA.—The sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections of 
land in each township, donated by the United States for 
school purposes, promise to yield a large school fund. The 
amount of land in these sections in the settled portion of 
the State, lying east of the First Guide Meridian, which is 
200 miles east of the west line of the State, is about 
832,000 acres. The State constitution fixes the minimum 
price of these lands at $5 an acre, which the Legislature has 
increased to $7, and good judges think that the land may 
be sold to realize an average of $10 anacre. The proceeds 
constitute an irreducible fund, the interest of which is to be 
used for school purposes. Inaddition tothis great donation, 
the State has received 90,000 acres for an Agricultural Col- 
lege, 46,080 acres for a State University, and 40,080 acres of 
salt-spring lands, a portion of which the State has wisely 
set apart for the support of a State Normal School, already 
established at Peru. The State also receives five per cent. 
of the proceeds of all lands sold within its limits, both before 
and since its admission into the Union, to be paid in money. 
If these munificent grants are honestly and wisely managed 
and used, they will prove sources of great prosperity and 
progress. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 





RAWLINSON’S MANUAL! is a worthy companion to the 
Student’s Series of Histories. The teacher will prize it for 
its compactness and comprehensiveness, as also for its inclu- 
sion of the very latest results of criticism and investigation ; 
but even more, perhaps, for its abundant references to other 





1 A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. By 
George Rawlinson, M. A. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1871. 
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works in which the topics, here briefly treated or but hinted 
at, are handled at large. It is, at the same time, a hand- 
book, and a clew to the works of the most competent authors 
in each special department of the subject. In this last point 
even the advanced student will find it exceedingly useful. 
The close connection that should subsist between geography 
and history is kept in view throughout the work, though, 
properly enough, we are expected to look elsewhere for our 
maps. The Manual is modeled for the most part on the 
excellent ‘“ Handbuch” of Heeren, a work now in many re- 
spects left behind by the progress of historlcal knowledge 
during the last forty-five years. Those who know the labor 
and research exhibited by the author in his “ Herodotus” 
and “ Five Great Monarchies,” will need no other commend- 
ation of this his latest work. 


MEssrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, in spite of the dullness 
which is expected to prevail at this season of the year, do 
not permit their presses to rest. They have just issued 
“Livy’s History of Rome,” in two volumes, literally trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan. These volumes are similar to Bohn’s 
Classical Series.. To their series of “ Greek and Latin 
Texts” they have added “Sophocles.” The type will be 
appreciated by the student, while the size of the volume 
will admit of its being carried in the pocket—“ Olive,” a 
novel, by the author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,’’ is 
neatly bound in cloth, 428 pages. To their “Library of 
Select Novels,” in paper covers, they add “Her Lord and 
Master,” by Florence Marryat. 


CLARK & MAYNARD have just published “ The Historical 
Reader.” It embraces selections from standard writers of 
ancient and modern history, interspersed with illustrative 
passages from British and American poets, with explanatory 
observations, notes, etc. The book contains a vocabulary 
of difficult words, and biographical and geographical in- 
dexes. The work is by John J. Anderson, already well 
known as the author of several popular School Histories. 
544 pages, price $1.80. 


Ho.t & WILLIAMS have published an elaborate “ Hand- 
Book of Anglo-Saxon and Early English,” by Hiram Corson. 
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$72 pages, price $3.00. Also a second edition, carefully re- 
vised of “Le Cid,” a tragedy by P. Corneille, edited, with 
a commentary for the use of students, by Edward S. Joynes. 
110 pages, price 50 cents. 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY have issued two neat 
illustrated volumes for the young, entitled, “Six Boys,” A 
Mother’s Story, and “ Bible Sketches and their Teachings.” 


SAMUEL R. WELLS publishes “ Thoughts for the Young 
Men of America,” or practical words of advice to those 
born in poverty, by L. U. Reavis. 





MISCELLANEA. 


({Ustavus FISCHER, who has done eminent service to the cause 

of sound education, by exposing the charlatanism of some of 
our school book makers, has had the degree of LL. D. conferred upon 
him by one of our best American Colleges. 


Hon. B. G. Norturop, Secretary of the Connecticut Board of 
Education, has been commissioned to go to Europe to examine into 
the systems of education there. 


AN attempt, begun at the Charter-house Shcool, in London, on 
Founder’s Day celebration, to adopt, in England, the Continental 
pronunciation of Latin, has been favorably received, so far. The soft 
¢ is sounded as hard 4, and a is intoned something like az. In Ireland, 
Latin is generally pronounced in a medium manner, between the 
English and the Continental fashion. Thus, amare, which would be 
something like a-mary in Oxford, is a-mahre in Dublin University. 

THE London School Board has at last talked itself up to practical 
work, It has resolved to undertake forthwith the providing of a 
limited number of schools in various localities where the deficiency 
is already ascertained to be great, and where there is no doubt that 
large provisions for public elementary education must hereafter be 
made by the Board. This is to be done without waiting for the com- 
pletion of the inquiries into the efficiency of the existing schools, 
and into the social and religious condition of the whole of the muni- 
cipality. 

OXFORD UNIVERSITY, England, has an army of students. The at- 
tendance during the last term is stated to have numbered over seven 
thousand—the largest number at the university for ten or twelve 
years. The usual attendance is something less than five thousand, 
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with an average of about three hundred students at each of the 
nineteen colleges that compose the university. 


THE trustees of the California Congregational Seminary, have pur- 
chased the Pacific Female College for $80,000. It consists of the 
college building, a large, well-built and rather imposing structure, 
located on a fine knoll, with twenty-six acres of land, about a mile 
and a half from the center of the city of Oakland. Seventeen acres 
have been already sold by the trustees for $60,200. 


JEAN PauL RICHTER says: “To insure modesty I would advise the 
educating of the sexes together; for two boys will preserve twelve girls, 
or two girls twelve boys, innocent, amid winks, jokes and improprie- 
ties, merely by that instinctive sense which is the forerunner of 
matured modesty. But I will guarantee nothing in a school where 
girls are alone together, and still less where boys are.” 


A TEACHER, in trying to explain passive verbs to a class, said to 
one of the boys, ‘“‘ Now observe: If I say ‘John is beaten,’ what is 
John’s relation to the verb?” “John gets licked,” answered the 


boy. “No, you blockhead ; what does John do?” “I dunno, unless 
he hollers.” 


“You are very stupid, Thomas,” said a country teacher to a little 
boy eight years old. “ You area little donkey; and what do they do 


to cure them of stupidity?” ‘They feed them better, and kick them 
less,” said the arch little urchin. 


A Boston teacher asked a new boy who made the glorious uni- 
verse, but the boy couldn’t tell; so the teacher got a rawhide, and 
told the boy if he didn’t tell he would whip him. The boy looked at 
the whip, and sniveled out: “Please, Sir, I did but I won’t do it 
again?” The teacher fainted. 


“Wuart is the size of this place?” gravely asked a New Yorker of 
the conductor, just after the brakeman had sung out “ O-pe-li-ka” at 
a Southern station, where not a house was visible among the pines 
except a rambling shed called an “eating-saloon.” ‘It’s about as 
big as New York,” was the :eady answer, “ but it isn’t built up yet.” 


A SCHOOL-BOY going out of the play-ground without leave, one of 
his masters called after him, and inquired where he was going. “I am 
going to buy a ha’porth of nails.” ‘ What do you want a ha’porth of 
nails for?” “Fora half-penny,” replied the youngster. 


SoMEBODY who has been studying Webster’s new “ unabridged”’ 
dictionary expresses a regret that the lexicographer’s definition of 
the word “ boil” had not met the eyes of the new-version people be- 
fore they translated the Book of Job, as it would have been so beau- 
tiful to say, instead of boils, “And Satan smote Job with circum- 
scribed subcutaneous inflammations, characterized by pointed pustu- 
lar tumors, and suppurating with central cores.” 





Publishers’ 


Depariment. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Battle of the Book.—We are 


glad to learn that an amicable settlement has been | 


reached in the matter of Swinton’s School Hjs- 
tory of the United States—a settlement credita- 
ble to all parties concerned—and that the house 
of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. will immedi- 
ately bring out the work. This case forms one 


endless instances of books trying to find a pub- 
lisher, this is a case of the two leading educational 
houses of the country contending for a book. 

One of the results of the litigation, now happily 
terminated, is, that Mr. Swinton brings out two 
books in place of one. 


pleted a text book specifically designed to meet 
the wants of our common schools, graded and un- 
graded. This work bears the title of Szuinton’s 
Condensed School History of the United States. 
The other is entitled Swinton’s Comprehensive 
United States. 

The Condensed United States will be issued 
by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. in a few days. 
Advance sheets have for some time been in the 
hands of leading educational men of this city, 
and we but express their unanimous opinion when 
we say that this manual marks an era in school 
histories. Mr. Swinton’s talent as a writer of his- 
tory is pretty well known to the feaders of this 
journal, with which he was many years associated, 
while through his Army of the Potomac and 
Decisive Battles it is equally well known to the 
country at large. The Condensed contains many 
technical points of novelty and superiority, which 
teachers will readily appreciate. It is clear in its 
style, sensible in its tone, and impartial and catho- 
lic in its spirit. It will be extensively used in this 
city, and has been adopted by the State Educa- 
tional Boards of several States. The palpable 
merits of the book will be its own sufficient in- 
troduction.—V. ¥. Times, June 17, 1871. 


Teachers that propose to teach Physiology 
should not fail to examine Hutcutson’s Puyst- 
OLoGy AND HycGiEeng, written by one of the 
most eminent men of the medical profession. 
Send to Clark & Maynard, New 
York, for a Circular in regard to it. They send 
a sample copy of the book to teachers for 80 cts., 
which is half price. 


The great sale of AnpERsoN’s HisTortEs, 
ge by Clark & Maynard, 


appreciated. 


‘These histories are used in the public schools | 


of forty-five of the sixty-six cities which, accord- 
ing to the last census, contain more than 20,000 
inhabitants each. ‘The total population of these 
sixty-six cities amounts to 6,101,453. The total 

opulation of the forty-five cities using Anderson’s 
Tiewies is 5,070,904. ‘They are also used in 
hundreds of smaller cities and towns, as well as 
in numerous colleges, academies and seminaries, 
in alt parts of the country. 

We advise teachers to examine ANDERSON’S 
Historica Reaper recently published. It 
will be tound exactly what is wanted for a reader 
for their higher classes. 


The Spencerian Copy- 
Rooks.—We are glad to learn that the 


SpENCERIAN Copy-Booxs, the most beautiful | 


Pending the suit over his | 
original manual, the author undertook and com- | gree. Made of the best steel, and. under. the 


| like to choose from all the varieties 





| andis having a very flatterin 
| press. Mr. Jelliffe, the compiler, has practically 
| answered the 


and practical series of writing books published, 
has been adopted for exclusive use in the public 
schools of Virginia. 


A Double Elastic Joy 
Forever.—there is nothing more desira- 


Ae : : | ble to all who write than a good pen, and there 
of the curiosities of literature; for while there are | 316 a5 many preferences as there are kinds of 
| pens, 


| rooms the Spencerian Pens, we can confidently 


After using in our editorial and business 


say, that-we have never tried anything so excel- 
lent in their way. ‘They — the quill action 
and are elastic and durable to a remarkable de- 


supervision of the original inventor of steel pens, 
by the most skilled workman in Europe, they cer- 
tainly deserve the great success they have attained, 
Of these pens one excellent feature alone should, 
we think, recommend them, if they possessed 
none other ; and that is the smoothness and even- 
ness of their points. This great merit, so difficult 
to obtain, the Spencerian supplies perfectly, and 
we are confident that those who give them a trial 
will not soon give them up. 

They comprise fifteen numbers, all differing in 
flexibility and fineness of point, so that the most 
fastidious penman cannot fail to be satisfied in a 
selection ; and to accommodate those who would 
Messrs, 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 
138 and 140 Granp Street, New York, 
have very ingeniously arranged samples of the 
different numbers on a handsome card, which they 
will send by mail, securely enclosed, for twenty- 
five cents.—The /ndefendent, June 8th, 1871. 


This Number.— Every person who 
receives or reads this number of the AMERICAN 
EpucaTIONAL MonTHuty is entitled to a speci- 
men number of the /d/ustrated Phrenological 
Fournal FREE. You only need to state this 
and send address with stamp for postage. Itisa 
First Class Family Magazine, devoted largely to 
the interest of education and of especial interest 
to every TEACHER and PARENT, as It serves as a 
guide by pointing out all the peculiarities of char- 
acter and disposition, and rendering government 
and classification not only possible but easy. 
Every dive teacher should read it, and we would 
advise all to avail themselves of this chance to 
examine it. Published at $3 a year, it will be 
sent “On TRIAL” to xew subscribers six months 
for $1; or The Fournal and THe AMERICAN 


L , EpvucaTIoNAL MONTHLY to ew subscribers 
ew York, shows that books of real merit are | 


for $3.50—a very Jiberal offer. Address S. R, 
WeELts, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


—_——— 


Good Selections 3 in Prose and 
Poetry, for School and Home reading, is just out, 
i reception by the 


uestion, “What shall we read?” 
in this handy little volume of one hundred and 
sixty-six pages. The book presents, in a cheap 
and convenient form, ‘Good Selections” of a 
character heretofore obtained only by long and 


| weary research among many large and expensive 


volumes. It is well adapted to every-day use in 


| schools, as well as to public exercises, home 


entertainments, Lyceums and Literary Societies. 
It is bound in pores covers. Specimen copies 
will be mailed for thirty cents. It is published 


| by J. W. ScHERMERHORN & Co., 14 Bond St., 


New York. 





